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III.-LONG ANGLO-MERINO WOOL. 

The Gold Ceres Medal was this Session presented to 
Charles Callis Western, Esq. M. P., of Felix 
Hall, near Kelvedon, Essex, for his Long and Fine 
Anglo-Merino Wool. The following Communica- 
tion has been received from him on the subject. 

Sir ; Felix Hall, January 1, 1827. 

I beg you to lay before the Society some samples I 
inclose of Merino wool : one or two of them are exceed- 
ingly curious, and the whole of them, I think, afford 
proof of the possibility of drawing advantageous results 
from the cultivation and improvement of this valuable 
breed of sheep. 

The wool in No. 1 will be of three years growth next 
clipping time ; I took it off myself this morning from the 
backs of two wether sheep. I drew it from the skin with 
quite as much difficulty as if it had only been of one 
year's growth, and with as much pain to the animals ; 
they seem to be, if any thing, more sensitive under the 
extraction ; they will be three years old next lambing- 
time; they are fat, and I estimate the weight of their 
carcases, if killed now, at nine stone each. You will 
observe the strength and elasticity of the wool, and the 
impossibility of discovering any difference in each succes- 
sive year's growth. I estimate the weight of one fleece 
at twenty-five pounds, the other at twenty-eight or thirty 
in the grease ; they will have been in the house two years 
next clipping time. Their food has been, according to the 
season of the year, tares and clover, green .grass-hay, 
turnips, mangel-wurzel, and oats. 

I sent two wether sheep to London the other day, the 
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fleece of one of which was of three years' growth, and 
weighs twenty-six pounds, and which shall be laid before 
the Society if desired. These sheep would have been four 
years old next Spring : the particulars of their weight are 
as follows. 

st. lbs. 
The two sheep alive . YJ 1 

17 6 st. lbs. 

34 7 

The two do. dead . . 11 4 



10 



22 1 

Rough fat 3 3| 

Two skins 3 2§ 

Two heads ....... 1 

Two intestines 2 A\ 

Two plucks 6 

Blood ■ . . 1 \\ 

st. lbs. 

The two carcases . . 11 4 
10 5 

22 1 . . at 6s. . £.6I2s.9rf. 



No. 2 contains the wool of six different sheep, which 
will be two years growth next clipping time. The sheep 
now coming two years old, they will have been one year 
in the house next clipping time : this wool, I apprehend, 
will be quite long enough for combing without any waste 
whatever, as the additional growth from that time to next 
June will be very great. 

No. 3 contains the wool from four ram lambs, got by 
a prime Saxon ram out of picked Merino ewes of my 
stock. They will, I have no doubt, be long enough for 
combing ; there will be some waste, though not much, as 
they were very early lambed, and I expect- the staple will 
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be very long before they will be clipped, and quality par-* 
ticularly good. 

I inclose some specimens of manufacture also from my 
wool : the thread was spun by Mr. Wood, of Bradford, 
Yorkshire, and afterwards wove by Messrs. Oxley, of 
Norwich. These were made by them, upon expei-iment, 
with a little admixture of silk, Four beautiful robes, 
according to these patterns, were finished, which I pre- 
sented to the Duchess of Gloucester, the Dowager Ladies 
Londonderry and Melville, and Lady Petre, and they were 
greatly admired. An infinite variety of articles are, how- 
ever, made now of fine wool combed, Messrs. Fryers, 
whose warehouse is in Bridge Street, Blackfriars, manu- 
facture very largely. I think the wools they make use 
of, are first crosses of our fine-wool sheep, and Merinos, 
some few from Anglo-Merino, the first clip ; great im- 
provements are making, in order to comb shorter wool 
than could formerly be so treated; but the longer the 
staple, the better for that purpose, 

I also inclose a letter I published on the subject of 
Merino sheep, three years ago, to which I have little to 
add, except that I am still further confirmed in the cor- 
rectness of the statements therein made, and find an 
annual improvement in the wool and carcase of the sheep. 
I am more and more convinced I am right in the object 
at which I aim, that of growing long, fine, strong, Merino 
wool for combing. I am satisfied it is practicable, that 
the farmer who applies attention and skill to this object, 
will find an adequate return in the sale of wool and 
mutton, which latter will meet as ready 6ale as any other 
breed of sheep, and a better price by the pound than the 
larger and coarse sorts. 

I have already stated in that publication, that I neither 
expect nor wish that these sheep should supersede any 
of our most valuable breeds, but I think there is ample 
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room for their introduction, that the wool opens a new 
field for our manufacturers, and that the judicious cross- 
ing of the improved Anglo-Merino sheep with our native 
breeds may very much improve the general quality of our 
home-grown wools, and consequently, the value of our 
woollen manufactures. 

At the period of the lowest depression of the wool- 
trade last year, I sold to Mr. Legge, wool-stapler, Ber- 
mondsey Street, at 14rf. per pound, in the grease. The 
weights of this year's clip were rather below the average 
in my printed letter. The crop of wool varies with sea- 
sons, sometimes nearly a pound per head, but frequently 
half a pound between the different years' clip. The three 
preceding years I sold to Mr. Wood, of Bradford, York- 
shire, at Is, fid. per pound. 

It does not occur to me, that any further particulars 
will be required by the Society ; but if any more detailed 
information is desired, I shall be ready to supply it. The 
growth of fine long wool for combing, and good mutton 
at the same time, are the objects I aim at, which I have 
shown to be practicable, and which I think important, 
whether as relating to agriculture or manufactures : this 
wool is to be obtained by selecting and breeding from in- 
dividuals, the staple of the wool of which is the longest, 
and in some cases, and for particular objects of manufac- 
ture, carrying on the fleece. a second year ; and they must 
be well fed, not higher than prudence, however, in my 
opinion, requires that all other breeds of sheep ought 
to be. 

The Society, I believe, has directed its views to the 
encouragement of irrigation ; and I beg leave, in conse- 
quence, to inform you, that I have irrigated about forty 
acres, with the greatest success. I shall be happy to fur- 
nish such particulars as the Society may require, and it is 
in my power to give ; and I venture to send a short prac- 
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tieal treatise I published in 1824, on the improvement of 
grass land by means of irrigation, winter floodings, and 
drainage. It will be seen at once that I address myself 
to farmers in a country where irrigation is quite un- 
known, and the uses of water wholly disregarded. 

One meadow of fifteen acres is irrigated by the head- 
water of a mill, which I take only when the miller would 
otherwise let it go by, and in the winter, or particular 
periods, when the millers are glad to be relieved from the 
pressure of too great a quantity. It is at these moments 
that the water is most valuable, and they occur quite often 
enough, where the rivers are considerable, to make the 
finest irrigated meadows possible. I was, of course, 
obliged to construct a tunnel, to carry the head-water on 
to my meadow, which will generally be necessary, the 
length and diameter of it more or less, according to cir- 
cumstances ; but by such means the irrigation of meadows 
might be general along the whole line of a river, if an 
arrangement with the millers could be made for that pur- 
pose. I am convinced, that in this instance, that is to 
say upon the Black-water river, which empties itself at 
Maldon, the water which the millers would be desirous to 
get rid of, would, in all cases, amply repay all the expenses 
attendant upon forming the meadows properly to receive 
it ; the advantages would also suffice to pay any moderate 
recompence to the millers; 

The experience I have had of the benefits of irrigation 
(my meadows having been completed above ten years) 
convince me that it is utterly impossible to apply capital 
to the improvement of land in any way so profitably as 
by the means of irrigation, and the application of water 
in all the various ways in which it may be used. 

I am, Sir, 
d. Aikin, Esq. &c, &c. &c. 

Secretary, fyc. 8,c. Charles C. Western. 
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Society of Arts, &c. Adelphi, 
Sir ; February 3, 1827. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of a copy of 
your pamphlet, and also of your communication respect- 
ing the growth of long wool on Merino sheep. 

Your letter and accompanying samples have been laid 
before the Committee of Agriculture, who will be glad to 
receive any additional information on the subject that you 
may have to communicate. 

It is, I believe, the general opinion, that if a sheep is 
not sheared, the wool will come off spontaneously in the 
course of the summer; and eveiy one must have observed, 
that the fleece of sheep kept on commons, or poor hilly 
pastures, becomes ragged, and separates in flakes a little 
previous to shearing time. It is also well known, that in 
Iceland, and I believe in Shetland, the sheep are never 
sheared, but the wool is pulled off by hand, when it has 
become loose. In your Merinos it is evident that this 
annual casting of the coat does not take place. Does this 
happen also with Merinos treated in the usual manner, 
and with the other improved breeds of English sheep, or 
is it a consequence of the housing or cotting system adopt- 
ed by you, and long since practised with the fine short- 
woolled sheep of Saxony ? 

Can you furnish us with a statement of the expenses 
and profits of housed sheep, comparatively with those of 
sheep treated in the ordinary manner? The expenses 
are, the erection of cots, the cutting and carrying roots 
and green CTops for food, the increased proportion of hay 
and other dry food which the cotting system requires, 
the carting of the manure, the loss of two years' interest 
on the price of the first clip, and of one year's interest on 
the second. The advantages appear to be, a more eco- 
nomical consumption of the roots and green crops, an 
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increased quantity of manure, the difference in cost be- 
tween three yearly shearings and one triennial shearing, 
and the gain, if any, on one fleece of long fine wool, as 
compared with that on three fleeces of short fine wool. 
Probably, also, fewer lambs would be lost, and the flock 
in general would be healthier when cotted than when 
managed in the usual manner. 

Have you any experience on the advantages of salt 
mixed with the food of sheep ? It is largely used for this 
purpose both in Saxony and Spain, and the health of the 
animals is said to be much promoted hereby. 

When raw wool was the great article of export from 
England to the Low Countries, the best was that produced 
in the hilly parts of Shropshire, Worcestershire, Here- 
fordshire, and Gloucestershire. It appears to me very 
probable that in this district the system of cotting was 
largely, if not universally, practised, being probably origi- 
nally adopted as a protection from wolves and other wild 
animals, as well as from robbers, which long infested 
these borders of England and Wales. The reason of this 
my opinion is the frequent occurrence of the word cote 
or cot, as a termination to the names of villages and hills, 
in such parts of this district as I am acquainted with. 
Thus in Longmont forest, in Shropshire, the northern 
extremity of this district, there are the villages and ham- 
lets of Medlicot, Batchcot, Ascot, Sibberscot, Westcot, 
Picklescot, Whitcot, &c. j and in the southern extremity, 
the Cotswold. In other parts of the country also, the 
word cot occurs, though not so frequently as in that 
stated above. 

I am, Sir, 

&c. &c, &c. 

Arthur Aikin, 
C. C, Western, Esq. Secretary. 
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Sir ; Felix Hall, February 9, 1827. 

I have received your letter of yesterday's date. The 
principal object that I had in view was, to make known 
the curious fact, that the animal will carry its fleece, in 
all its strength and beauty, three years; and hoped that 
the knowledge of it might induce others to aid the ex- 
periment. I have produced the article, such as never was 
seen or contemplated before, most people supposing, as 
you did, that sheep shed their fleece every year ; and I 
have given you the butcher's return of the carcass,* The 
manufacturers must decide the value of the wool : when 
that is ascertained, farmers will learn the expense of cot- 
ting, &c. comparatively with out-door grazing, Let it 
be understood, however, that I do not propose the wool 
should be more than two years' growth, which would 
require, therefore, only one year's cotting, and that the 
number so cotted should form only a part of the flock, 
according as was convenient, and that these should be 
wethers, put up at about sixteen or eighteen months old, 
and shorn at twenty-eight or thirty months old, when 
they would be ready for slaughter also : and these should 
be selected from the wether flock for their wool, taking 
those best adapted. I am afraid the Committee did not 
understand my statements, probably for want of clearness 
in my manner. I meant to say, that I thought the powers 
thus shown by the animal to grow such a fleece, and at 
the same time yield such a carcass of mutton, were cir- 
cumstances sufficiently curious to warrant my laying the 
information before the Society, and that I thought the 
new article might be serviceable for some of the finest of 
our fancy articles of manufacture, in which the French 



* For the excellence of the carcass, I refer to Mr. Hudson, of 
Bond Street. 
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have excelled us : and I sent accordingly two or three 
specimens of China crape,* made of fine Spanish wool, 
grown by me, and manufactured at Norwich. As to the 
treatment of the flock at large, I have stated my opinion 
upon what I think sufficient grounds, that in consequence 
of the excellence of our pastures in England, and our 
extensive turnip husbandry, and the universal taste for 
fat meat, we might here exclusively grow a long, strong, 
and fine wool, as we have exclusively grown, and I believe 
shall exclusively continue to grow, the long coarse wools ; 
for unless sheep are well fed, it is impossible to grow wool 
long and strong. The French are importing our long- 
woolled sheep, and South Down, and a society is formed 
in Paris for the improvement of their wools. They may 
grow the South Down ; but unless they keep the sheep 
higher, the long wool will become brittle immediately, 
and very soon shorter, and inferior in quality for combing. 
I sell my wool now annually for combing purposes. An 
intelligent manufacturer whom I saw at Bath the other day, 
said, he thought it might also be found particularly useful 
for the warp to take the finest Saxon upon in the woof. 
Upon the whole, my object is, to draw the attention of 
landowners and manufacturers to an inquiry into the 
practicability of producing a most valuable and novel raw 
article of manufacture, and to give them such evidence of 
probable success as shall warrant their giving the subject 
some portion of their time and their thoughts. 

You ask if I give salt to my sheep ? I give them all 
they will eat ; in the Spring, when the ewes and lambs 
are feeding in the water-meadows, they eat a great 
quantity. I can have no doubt of its salutary effects. 



* Imitation of China crape, made from picked wool of one year's 
growth. 
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I gave you as full an account as I could of my water- 
meadows, &c. 

I am, Sir, 
A. Aikin, Esq. &c. &c. &c. 

Secretary, fyc. fyc. Charles C. Western. 

P. S.— I cannot tell whether the sheep of this country 
shed their wools ; but I will make a trial of it. I cannot 
think the difference of feed, or that cotting, will make any 
difference, except, indeed, that sheep very scantily fed, 
such as those on the commons, have always a tendency to 
lose the fleece ; and when it comes off so easy, the bushes, 
&c. and their own scratching (for they are generally scab- 
bed or lousy), by degrees strip them of their clothing. 
Whenever a sheep is unhealthy, his wool becomes loose. 



IV.— WAGGON FOR CONVEYING LIVE LAMBS 
TO MARKET. 

The Silver Ceres Medal tvas this Session presented 
to Peter Green, Esq. of Croofcham, near Reading, 
for his Waggon for conveying Live Lambs to 
Market. The following Communication has been 
received from him on the subject. 

Crookham, near Reading, 
Dear Sir; April 3, 1827. 

I beg to offer to the Society of Arts and Manufactures a 
drawing of a carriage made for conveying lambs alive to 
the Smithfield market, which I have found to answer very 
well. It will carry from forty-five to fifty very commo- 
diously ; it is divided into four equal parts, that in going 
up or down hill, the lambs may not be crowded upon each 
other; and the partition is moveable (as you will see by 



